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NEW YORK, FirtH Monts 20TH, 1887. 
FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,” ‘Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends ; also, all publications of historical value to the Society, 
The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 
Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited t 
communicate with JAMEs FouLKE, Librarian, or with 
GEO A. McDOWELL, 
CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 


Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherfurd Place. 


WALL PAPERS 
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OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 
For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 7% 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 






HANDSOME GOLD PAPER 25 CENTS. 

SOME NEAT GOLD PATTERNS AT 20 CENTS. 
OTHER PAPERS AS CHEAP. 

SAMPLES SENT FREE TO THE COUNTRY. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA, 
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ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 19th ot 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted 




























REMITTANCES by mail should be in CuEcks, Drarts, or 
Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4g@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 1 2th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomMLinson, Principal, 
Or Brownsburg, Pa. 
CynTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
ion), Me dia, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienttfic, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna 


7A KE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
P inting House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 





For 7 of material, and perfection of 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 

Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soap, 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from animal fat. 

Test For TorLet Soap—Place the tongue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, ifa 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 

Old Dry Blocks, 10 cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre. 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


T he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish, 
tng Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that un» 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the pric 
are guaranteed to be wniformly as low as elsewhen 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertill- 
zers. Removed to 2043 ani 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety, 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil 
* izers. It is a curiosity, and d 
‘& reat interest to every utilitarian 
A ‘o see the establishment. If you 
® -annot get here, write for wants 
9 (am in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement bui- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM 
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HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


R, RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators 


Ee ms $3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 
253 SOUTH FIFTH ST., PHILA. 





Are Grown from Seed Stocks, the result of careful 
selection, in trial beds specially devoted to that pur- 
pose. Seed trial beds are nothing new, as many per- 
sons are led to suppose, having been in use by this 
house over one hundred years. 


GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 
Thoroughly Re-cleaned; free from weeds or trash of any kind. 
Landreth’s Lawn Grass Seec. 
Producing a beautiful and permanent sod in a short time. 


FLOWER SEEDS 
Of the best imported and American varieties. 


AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
TOOLS in great variety. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St. 
Between Market and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 


The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 


Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sara J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; Samuel S. Ash, 
Philadelphia ; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa.; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred 
Paschall, Drylestown, Pa. 


OLD GOLD BOUGHT, 


NEWLIN & OLIVER, 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GoLp CHAINS MADE LIKE Nw. 
’ ALL Kfxps oF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILAD’A, PA. 
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woe WM. HEACOCK, eae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NEW RESORT. 
HOTEL OCEANIC, 
Barnegat City, N. J. 

J. J. COMFORT, M. D., Proprietor. 





HE CRYSTAL, OCEAN BEACH, N. J. 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH; UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW; FIRST- 
cLass TABLE; KEPT BY FRIENDS. 
8. C. HAINES. 


OARDING.—At a Farm House within three min- 
utes walk of Makefield Station, on Bound Brook R. R., 25 
miles from Philadelphia. Address 
MARK PALMER, Edgewood P. O., 
Bucks Co., Pa. 


ELDEN. COTTAGE, 
GRANT STREET, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


‘teen CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


SPRINGE TT COTTAGE, 


304 SIXTH AVENUE, ASBURY PARE, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. MARY A. PAFF. 


ENNHURST, OCEAN END OF MICHIGAN 
Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. The House is entirely new. 
Newly Furnished with Modern Improvements. Heated for Win- 
ter and Spring Guests. Open continuously. 
JAMES HOOD, Formerly of Aldine. 
P. O. Box, 13. 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 


Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery; table and appointments excellent. Open April 1st to 
November. For circular address, 

JAMES H. PRESTON, 


(THE MANSION HOUSE, 
EXCELSIOR SPRING, SARATOGA, 


_will open early in June. 
HANNAH T. PAUL, 


Address until June 10th, 1317 FILBEBT StT., PHILA. 


eames HOUSE, * 





SEA GIRT,N. J. 


SIXTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 
SARAH W. LEEDS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
LAWN VILLA, 37 NORTH PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Central, strictly first class, with alarge lawn suita- 
ble for lawn tennis or croquet. Terms moderate. 





Mrs. J. WILSON HEALD. 


E. HOOD. E. NEWPORT. 


“ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


The house is heated throughout with steam.. Gas and elec- 
bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philad’a. 


THE SHELBURNE, 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths. 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 
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N OTICE.— THE UNDERSIGNED WILL op. 
fer at private sale his present home residence with near 
seven acres of land in good condition. It isa parallelogram, ag. 
cording to the boundaries given in the Deed, and nearly night. 
angled. The Deed calls for 19 rods wide and 57 rods long. The 
buildings are on the west end of the land near the public 
100 rods north from Friends’ West Nottingham Meeting-h 
and near one mile west from the village of Rising Sun, Md, The 
premises are supplied with a choice selection of fruit trees, apple, 
pear, cherry, peach, and plum trees. A desirable home for 
family prepared to do the work. To be sold on favorable terms, 
Apply to WILLIAM WAY, 


RIsING SUN, CECIL Co., Mp, 


QED CAST OFF LINENS AND MUSLINS 


will be thankfully received at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
8th and Spruce Streets. Will be sent for if notified. 


BENJ. Hoopes, Steward, 


S END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print. 


ing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED, OR 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila, 


Books, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir. 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 


JBUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 
plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the-most substantial 


manner. Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES, 


HARLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NoRTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate, 


QK€0 ~~ 
R UPTURE TREATED. 





IMPROVED TRUSSES CAREFULLY ADJUSTED. 


Elastic hosiery for swollen or sprained limbs. Abdominal Sup 
porters, Shoulder Braces, etc., etc. Lady Attendant. 
S. PARRISH (old stand), 718 RacE STREET, PHILAD's. 


[Pen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Stree’ 


& R. L. TYSON, 
No. 242 South Eleventh St. 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, EMBROIDERY, SILKS, MATERIALS FOR FRIENDE 
Caps. CAPS MADE. Plain sewing and quilting done to order. 


For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, com 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at % 
Market St. 








































































Vol. XLIV. No. 31. 


“ JUDGE NOT THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.” 








FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


UNITED WITH 


The Friends Fournal. 


INTELLIGENCER } 


Perchance the friend who cheered thy early years 
Has yielded to the tempter’s power : 

Yet why shrink back and draw away thy skirt, 

As though her very touch would do thee hurt ? 
Wilt thou prove stronger in temptation’s hour ? 


Perchance the one thou trustedst more than life 
Has broken love’s most sacred vow : 
Yet judge him not—the victor in life’s strife 
Is he who beareth best the burden of life, 
And leaveth God to judge, nor question how. 
Sing the great song of love to all, and not 
The wailing anthem of thy woes; 
So live thy life that thou mayst never feel 
Afraid to say, as at His throne you kneel, 
“ Forgive me, God, as I forgive my foes.” 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VOCAL SUPPLICATION IN OUR MEETINGS. 
IT will probably be readily admitted that true prayer, 
as a devotional exercise, is the asking of our Heav- 
enly Father for something of which we feel ourselves, 
or those for whom we vocally supplicate, to stand in 
need ; or for divine aid to accomplish what we think 
is a duty imposed ; or to enable us to overcome the 
difficulties which may be our allotment to meet; or 
for preservation from yielding to any form of temp- 
tation by which the human mind may be assailed. 

In our religious meetings where the divine com- 
mand is given to break the silence of the worshippers 
in the way of vocal supplication, I have no doubt 
that it is the intention, through such a silence, to 
tender the minds of the worshippers, and to remind 
them, through such an address to the Divine on their 
behalf, of their individual needs, and to turn their 
thoughts to the true source whence comfort, strength, 
knowledge, and direction may be obtained. 

Such a service, when rightly performed, brings 
the instrument into a peculiarly close relationship 
with the conditions of mind in the meeting, and with 
the Divine Spirit as it unfolds what should be asked 
for that shall meet those needs; and it is therefore 
not improperly regarded as one of the most solemn 
requirements that can be made of the instrument 
called into the Divine service. And it is equally true 
that when it is rightly performed it of all forms of 
public service tends to solemnize a meeting. 

Hence, a great care is needed to be exercised by 
those to whom is given a commission to break the 
silence of religious meetings, that they move not to 
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vocally supplicate the Divine Spirit without a clear 
intimation for such a service. 

I have been induced to pen these thoughts because 
I have often been pained by the character of the com- 
munications I have listened to in the form of vocal 
supplication, some of which consisted largely in call- 
ing upon the Divine name with ejaculations describ- 
ing, or telling the Divine Being what he is, and what 
he will do, without any direct application to the needs 
of those at the time assembled. Other prayers are 
partly addressed to the Deity, and partly to the audi- 
ence. To me, neither of these constitutes a true 
prayer, nor are they called for by a Divine command, 
for our God is a God of order, and his commands are 
consistent for the purpose for which they were given. 
And while I thus feel, I do not doubt the sincerity of 
those who utter these forms of vocal supplication, nor 
that they think it is a Divine requirement, nor that 
there may have been in the mind the conscious feel- 
ing of the spirit of prayer. But for want of closely 
seeking to know when to move, and to feel sure that 
they are the ones to move, they attempt to give ex- 
pression to their feeling in this pointless, and as it 
seems to me unprofitable, manner to the meeting. 

I say this not in a fault-finding or censorious spirit, 
nor becatse I would assume the judgment-seat over 
the requisitions made of any,—but to induce a more 
careful consideration regarding the nature and object 
of these vocal supplications by those who more or less 
frequently feel they are required to perform sucha 
service, to the end that when they do thus appear it 
may be to the tendering and edifying of the people, 
rather than to produce a feeling of regret that the of- 
fering had been made. And I would remind those 
who are filling the station of elders that there is a 
much needed service for them in this direction. I 
believe few who enter into such a service of supplica- 
tion do not sincerely feel it to be a duty, yet not be- 
ing careful enough to keep to the opening made, they 
run into those forms of expression. I believe if they 
were tenderly and gently, as well as clearly shown 
their mistake, they would be more careful in the fu- 
ture to feel sure a command was given, and then would 
strive to utter only such expressions as were suited to 
the conditions for whom they supplicate, as those 
conditions were revealed to them by the Divine Spirit 
Then such supplications would be edifying to those 
that hear, and would bring a truer peace to those who 
offer them. JouN J. CoRNELL. 
Mendon, N. Y., Seventh month 12. 
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JOURNAL OF JOURNEYS TO THE INDIAN 
COUNTRY.—III. 
BY ISAAC COATES, OF CALN, CHESTER COUNTY. 

Ninth month 14th. [1799]. After breakfast, pre- 
pared to set off nine miles down the river to Corn- 
planter’s village, in order to attend the council be- 
fore appointed, and nine of us embarked in a canoe 
to wit: Indian John, Halftown, Halliday Jackson, 
Joel Swayne, Joshua Sharples, Thomas Stewardson, 
James Cooper, myself, and Hugh Hartshorn. Hada 
pleasant sail down the river, and arrived at our des- 
tined port a little before 11 o’clock, divers of the dis- 
tant chiefs being collected before we came. Before 
we sat in council, walked about, viewing some of the 
Indian cottages and their dress, which would take 
more time to describe than I am at this time dis- 
posed to take. About an hour after we arrived, a 
large horn, something like a French horn, was 
blown,in order to collect the chiefs and others to 
council ; and in a short time they collected in a part 
of Cornplanter’s house or cabin, perhaps to the num- 
ber of thirty or more. We all sat down in stillness a 
short space, when the old chief stood up (his son 
Henry O’Beil interpreting), and addressed us in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“ Brothers, I am glad the good Spirit has favored 
you all with health in your long journey to come and 
see us and take us by the hand, so that we may 
brighten the chain of friendship; and now some of 
us are collected, we should be glad to hear what you 
have to say to us.” 


We then informed them that we had taken a long 
journey to see our young men who were settled 
among our Indian brothers, and that we had not 
much that we knew of to say to the Indians; only to 
know from themselves how they liked our young 
men being amongst them, and whether they thought 


they were likely to be useful to them or not. We 
then had our certificate read and interpreted to them, 
with which they expressed satisfaction ; and we hav- 
ing agreed upon a short piece of advice or queries to 
lay before them, which we had in writing, it was read 
by paragraphs and interpreted to them as follows: 

“ Brothers, you have now heard that our coming 
here was to see how you and our young men who 
live amongst you are getting along. We are glad the 
Good Spirit has favored us to meet you in health, and 
given us this opportunity of taking you by the hand 
and brightening the chain of friendship. Now, broth- 
ers, we should like to hear from your own mouths if 
you are quite satisfied with our young men living 
amongst you. They came here with a hope of being 
useful, by instructing you in a better way of manag- 
ing your land and providing for yourselves and your 
cattle. We desire you to speak freely, brothers. It 
has been some satisfaction to us in riding through 
your town to see marks of industry taking place ; that 


('\Nore.—Genesinguhta, where the travelers met Halliday 
Jackson and Joel Swayne, as described last week, was on the 
“Allegheny Reservation of the Seneca Indians, on the Allegheny 
river, just above the line, in New York State. Cornplanter had a 
village and private reservation of his own,—about 1300 acres,— 
down the river, and below the line, in Warren county, Pennsyl- 
vania. He called it Genesedaga. The town of Kinzua is now on 
the opposite side of the river.] 


you are building better and warmer houses to live in: 
and that so much of your cleared land is planted with 
corn, potatoes, beans, squashes, cucumbers, etc., and 
to see these articles kept in good order. Brothers, we 
observe where your new houses are building, that the 
timber is very much cut off a rich flat which we wish 
you encouraged to clear and make it fit for plowing, 
We believe it to be very good land for wheat, as well 
as corn, and as the white people are settling around 
you, the deer and other wild game will grow scarce 
and more difficult te be taken. We therefore hope 
that more of your men will assist in clearing land, 
fencing it, planting it with corn, and sowing it with 
wheat. You will then have a supply of provision 
more certain to depend upon than hunting. Broth. 
ers, we were pleased to see your stock of cattle in. 
creased ; the rich bottoms on the river will be plenty 
for them to live on in the summer season, butas your 
winters are long and cold, it will require something 
for them to live on in the winter. Now the white 
people keep their cattle on hay, on straw, and on 
corn-fodder. Straw you cannot get until you raise 
wheat or other grain ; the rich bottoms, if they were 
put in order, would produce a great deal of hay ; but 
for an immediate supply, we think, if as soon as you 
gather your corn you would cut the stalks close at 
the ground, bind them up in small bundles, and put 
them in stack, as our young men do, they would keep 
the cattle part of the cold weather. Brothers, we 
are glad to see a quantity of new fence made this 
summer, near where our young men live, and we 
would not have you get discouraged at the labor it 
takes; for if you will clear a little more land every 
year and fence it, you will soon get enough to raise 
what bread you want, as well as some for grass to 
make hay for winter. Brothers, we understand you 
are desirous to discourage whiskey from being 
brought amongst you, with which we are much 
pleased, and should be glad you could entirely keep 
it away ; for to get it, you give your money which 
you should have to buy clothes with, and to buy 
oxen and plows with to work your land; and it does 
not do you any good.” 

After which a solemn silence took place, in which 
I thought I felt love to flow to the poor natives, 
accompanied with a strong desire that they might be 
prevailed upon to wholly decline the drinking of 
distilled spirits ; for truly I think until some reforma- 
tion in that respect takes place amongst them, the 
solid ground on which we can expect their profit- 
able civilization is small; and though I felt as I did, 
it seemed discouraging to offer anything to them on 
the occasion, considering my own inability and the 
imperfect interpreter we had—being one who hatha 
strong inclination to the evil habit himself. So I had 
liked to have omited saying anything, until my friend 
Joshua Sharples whispered to me and told me if I 
had anything to say to them not to omit it. I then 
addressed them in substance as follows: 

“ Brothers, your brothers, the Quakers, who have 
come a long way to see you, believe that the Great 
Spirit made both white men and red men, and placed 
them on this great island, gave them many good 
things to live uponsuch as grain, flesh, fruit, etc.,and 














also gave them understanding hearts. And we also 
believe that his design or intention was that we 
should love and serve him, and not only love him 
and our own people but love and be at peace with all 
people of all nations and colors. But some white 
men became very cunning and sought out new inven- 
tions, one of which was making rum, whiskey, 
brandy, etc., out of the good things that he had given 
them, which at first was used in very small quantities 
as medicine; but as it became more plenty, many 
white men got to love it and drink more of it, inso- 
much that they became drunk and neglected their 
business; many of their wives and children suffered 
in want of food and clothing, and it seemed to be the 
beginner or forerunner of almost every bad practice. 

Now, brothers, some of your friends, the Quakers, 
many years since were favored to see the mischief 
that rum and whiskey had done, and believed it right 
for them not to drink any more, and have found by 
more than twenty years’ experience that they can do 
better without it than with it. And seeing the mis- 
chief it did to others, and how much better they 
themselves did without it, believed it right to per- 
suade others to do so too; and as we love our Indian 
brothers, and seeing their land is much sold and 
white people settling all round them whereby the 
deer and other game is likely to become so scarce 
that they cannot live by hunting much longer, we 
were drawn in compassion to invite some of our young 
men to come and live amongst you, in order to in- 
struct you in the useful ways of the white people who 
have now been some time with you. But we under- 
stand that some bad white men let Indians have 
whiskey and that many of them love it so much that 
they often get drunk and are wicked. Brothers, we 
wish you would not hearken to those bad men who 
want you to buy their whiskey, nor give way to your 
own love for it, but stand against it and not use any 
of it; for if you do, your friends, the Quakers, will 
be discouraged and hang down their heads and go 
and leave you. But if you will stand against it and 
not use it, become sober men, they will be willing to 
assist and instruct you what they can.” 


I believe the interpreter endeavored to render it 
into the Indian language as well as he could, though 
he appeared somewhat convicted ; and I also think 
they understood it pretty well, as there appeared a 
general concurrence by their usual nod and sound on 
such occasions, and by what the old chief said to us 
after,on our asking them if they had anything to say 
to us, he replied that Henry Simmons had told him 
some time ago that he intended to go home this fall, 
(Henry having taught school at Cornplanter’s village), 
and that he could not give us an answer until he knew 
whether Henry would go or not. We then agreed to 
be a little time by ourselves. They left us afew min- 
utes and we laid the matter close to Henry. He then 
told us that he believed it was his duty to come here 
and he now believed it was his place to go home, 
which we could not gainsay, though we felt sorry the 
Indian children should be left without an instructor. 
The chiefs were called in again, and tenderly informed 
of Henry’s intention of returning. Cornplanter then 
replied if it was right, he could not say against it, but 
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was afraid he should not have help enough to keep 
away the whiskey,as Henry had been a great help to 
him in that, and that he thought the Indians would 
now mind him more than they would one of them; 
and then said that when our young men came first 
amongst them some of their warriors did not like it, 
but now he believed they all liked it, and all 
spoke very well of them, and wished the young 
men to tell us if any of the young Indians or others 
behaved bad to them. They then all rose up and in 
a friendly manner shook hands with us and did what 
they call “ cover the council fire.” Then one of their 
women brought in a large loaf of unleavened wheat 
bread and a tin cup full of pretty good butter, on 
which we dined and took our departure up the river. 
Halliday Jackson, James Cooper, and myself walked, 
the others all went in the canoes we came down in. 
Arrived at the young men’s home just before sunset, 
and lodged this night with thema 

15th, and first of the week. Have not gone much 
out of the house to-day. Sat down with the young 
men at their usual time of holding their meeting, 
which to me and I believe to others was a solid, 
strengthening time. A little after night, Joshua 
Sharples went out of the house and just as he came 
in, the trap-door of the cellar being open, he stepped 
in it and fell with the back of his head against one of 
the joists or sleepers, and so down into the cellar. 
We all made what haste we could down, finding him 
stunned and senseless. We were exceedingly 
alarmed, got some camphor, bathed his temples and 
other places so that in about two or three minutes 
he came to so as to speak, but knew not that any- 
thing was the matter, or where he was, for a con- 
siderable time. At length his understanding re- 
turned, but he could not all the evening recollect 
falling, being a good deal hurt. Our getting away 
from here as soon as we proposed, [now] looks doubt- 
ful; but it is a great comfort to us to find himas well 
as he appears to be. Went to bed and I slept with 
him in some hopes he may be better in the morning, 

16th. Joshua quite as well as we could expect, 
but not fit to travel. This day we have hada visit 
from five or six Indian chiefs who stayed with us” 
the most of the day and appeared very much pleased 
in being in our company and viewing a map which 
we had with us. Soon got to understand it so that 
they could point out almost any of the rivers and 
lakes. About noon Cornplanter came and brought us 
a quarter of venison and two pigeons. Offered to 
send some of his people to pilot us to Buffalo, but we 
could not tell him when we could go, not knowing 
when our friend would be able to travel. About the 
middle of the afternoon they all took an affectionate 
farewell of us for the present. 

{‘\NoTE.—Cornplanter, at the time of this visit, was about 60 to 
65 years old. He was of half-blood only, the son of a white man 
named John O’Bail, a Mohawk Valley trader. He is believed to 
have been with the French in the defeat of Braddock, in 1755, 
and he afterwards took part with the British, in the War of the 
Revolution. Afterthat, however, he devoted himself to peace, and 
refused to fight. In the Indian disturbances from 1791 to 1794, he 
kept the Senecas friendly, and he continued to live on his reserva- 
tion to hisdeath, in 1836, when he was considered to be about 100 


years old. The accounts of him say that “ he deplored the evils 
of intemperance, and exerted himself to suppress it.’’] 
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17th. A fine day. Joshua appearing some better, 
eighteen or twenty of the Indians came tosee us and 
bade us farewell. About one o’clock we set off, Hal- 
liday Jackson bearing us company. We took an 
affectionate farewell of our other two friends, after 
an uniting opportunity just before parting. Rode 
about four miles up the river through middling good 
land to the house of one of the old chiefs who was 
with us yesterday, and who had his horse standing 
hitched ready to pilot us up the river to a small set- 
tlement of Indians. On riding along we discovered 
they had the day before opened and cut the path 
wider and better for several miles just on our ac- 
count; and on our way we passed a new settlement, 
made this summer by Halftown, on some most excel- 
lent land. Where he lives he has cleared and fenced 
two or three acres and got it in with corn and vines. 
After crossing the river we rode to another chief's 
house where there are several cabins, and pitched our 
tent and lodged on the river bank. They were kind 
to us in their way, and gave us two very good squir- 
rels. This being ten miles up the river. 

18th. Being a rainy morning, we set off having 
Sunfish and Halliday Jackson for our guides, which 
we found to be very useful to us before night, it be- 
ing a very wet day and much of the way so swampy 
and difficult that we should have been much beset 
without them. Abundance of the way through, the 
wilderness is so stopped up with wind falls of timber, 
many of which are so large in low ground and fallen 
one on another for a mile together, that to a stranger 
it would seem altogether impassable. Many of these 
with great difficulty we have to jump our horses over, 
and perhaps in mud half leg deep; and many of 
them were so large no horse could leap them. We 
* went up the river three miles and then took upa 
valley about twelve miles, down which a creek of 
about the size of our branch of Brandywine: runs. 
Excellent good land all the way up, there being 
abundance of sugar maple, beech, ash, birch, and 
bass. I have seen sugar maple in abundance that 
were three feet over and near one hundred feet high ; 
the other timber in proportion. We then ascended 
avery high mountain; good land up it, and on the 
top still good, being covered with very heavy, lofty 
timber some of which is white pine, some poplar, 
and the other as before mentioned. Before we as- 
cended the mountain we came to the heads of springs 
within a few perches of each other, some of which 
run into the Allegheny and some into the Cattarau- 
gus. The former empties into the Ohio; the latter 
into Lake Erie and so down the river St. Lawrence. 
In some places, abundance of wild cherry three and 
four feet in diameter, perhaps sixty and some eighty 
feet to the first limb. But as I do not intend to give 
a minute description of the land, water, and timber, 
only to give a sketch of what appeared remarkable, 
suffice it to say that in this day’s ride, (which was a 
very wet one through abundance of swampy land), I 
think the land was generally good and heavy loaded 
with timber. This day’s ride, twenty-four miles. 
Pitched our tent by a spring amongst lofty timber, 
and just after we got our fire made and tent raised, it 
began to rain very fast,and was an exceeding wet 


night, accompanied with a great wind or storm ingo. 
much that we heard the trees falling almost aj 
around us. Our situation appeared to be somewhat 
trying ; but as we had no alternative, soon composed 
ourselves and went to sleep. 

[To be Continued.] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SUMMER DAYS ON THE MAINE COAST~I 


THE boundary between New Hampshire and Maine 
appears to be along the centre of a rather substantial 
wooden bridge over the Piscataqua, which leads us 
into the real “ down east” state. Weareina light- 
running, easy coach and have light hearts, for we have 
emerged from the sickening, bewildering heat of the 
great cities into the pure air of the sea-coast, and the 
fresh, inspiring breezes of the wood-lands are rich 
with the fragrance of the balsams. One stalwart 
young Canada balsam is right by the wayside, point- 
ing upward, as if indicating the stern uprightness of 
of the people who have set up their household gods 
in these sterile, granitic fields, and have so wrestled 
with the innate difficulties of the situation as to give 
a certain “air of culture” even to this unyielding 
rock bound, rugged, coast land. 

And this is Kittery, through which our fine bay 
horses are coursing along the smooth broad road with 
rock foundations. The axe of the woodman has 
hewn down the primal forest and then man has 
spared a goodly portion of the rocky soil to grow more 
forests upon. They are doing as well as they can; 
the young white pines that look so sturdy with such 
unwontedly short needles and such warlike rough 
jagged trunks. I know the personality of the Pinus 
strobus, which is common northward and indeed may 
have its special native land in the cool damp woodsof 
this region, though it extends southward along the 
Alleghenies, getting rare in Virginia. A most stately 
and elegant tree it is inits best estate. It is our tallest 
tree, reaching often 120 to 160 feet in a single straight 
column in primitive forests. It is nearly free from 
resin in large trunks, and is most valuable for its soft 
light wood. But now the fierce winds have snubbed 
these little pines, which seem ever to attempt 
to be delicate and always symmetrical! in their out- 
line, but are continually baffled by the north wind,— 
which is rampant to-day. Next comes a young grove 
of oaks of many kinds. They are also contorted by 
the rude north wind, and have not reached the ma- 
jestic proportions for ship building. It must require 
more tranquil forest depths to grow the requisite 
timbers for the making of wooden walls for our coun- 
try’s commerce. The Timber Trades Journal assures us 
that it requires 2000 big oak trees to construct a single 
wooden ship of war. “ From the calculations made by 
the commissioner of internal revenue, a seventy-four 
gun wooden ship contains about two thousand tons 
of oak, which would give three thousand loads of 
timber, and would require two thousand trees to 
build her. As not more than forty oaks, yielding 4 
load and a half are reckoned to stand upon one acre 
of ground, it would take fifty acres to produce the 
oak necessary to build a seventy-four-gun frigate.” It 
is easy to see how important it is that great ships 
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should be built partly (at least) of iron, in order 
to save the trees. Next, we pass a grove in which the 
hickory abounds, Cayra glabra, (I think it is mainly), 
a graceful and large tree, with a close bark, and five 
to seven leaflets. The wood is valuable for building 
fine carriages, so tough and strong is it. These trees 
flower in May and shed their nuts in October, and I 
was glad to find this most useful genus abundant in 
the forest of Maine. The interesting oak species— 
(the Quercus),—the elms, the glory of New England, 
(Ulmus Americana) ; with spreading branches and 
drooping branchlets; the yellow birch (Betula excelsa) 
and the maples especially the sugar maple, (Acer 
saccharinum), a large handsome species, seem to char- 
acterize the thickets through which our road lay. 


But a very luxuriant and vigorous sort of willow 
seems congenial to the land, and fringes the brook- 
sides everywhere. “The last tree green in autumn, 
and the first tree green in spring,” it hath been said 
or sung by simple bard. The habit of the willow, of 
growing by the sides of gentle waters has always been 
noticed by the poets. Says Wilson Flagg: “We 
breathe the perfume of its flowers before the meadows 
are spangled with violets, and when the crocus has 
just appeared in the gardens; and its early bloom 
makes it a conspicuous object when it comes forth 
under an April sky, gleaming with a drapery of golden 
verdure among the still naked trees of the forest and 
orchard.” 

The Juniperus Virginiana (variety prostrata), isa 
striking feature of the wayside woodland. It is a 
creeping shrub which evidently rejoices to shield the 
sharp edges of the rocks, and extends eagerly where 
no other substantial woody growth would find en- 
couragement. Itis notable that the red cedar, or ju- 
niper, is a historic tree, “and has been the subject of 
many interesting traditions, being supposed by the 
ancients to yield a shade that was injurious to human 
life; the emblem of faith, because its heart is always 
sound; the bearer of fruit regarded as a panacea for 
all diseases, and a magic charm which was thrownon 
the funeral pile to protect the spirit of the dead from 
evil.” (Flagg.) 

The creeping juniper is an illustration of the 
adaptation of the children of nature to their habitat. 
The normal shape of the tree is a perfect spire, but 
the rocky coast of Maine, storm swept and sterile, sug- 
gests the propriety of its prostrate habit—clasping 
and clinging to the earth, where the winds cannot 
harm it. The branches take root where they come 
in contact with the soil, and many species of birds 
are nourished by the berries, of which there is ever 
a plentiful harvest. 

The maple in its several varieties forms an im- 
portant part of the woody adornment of our wayside 
avenues. It is an elegant and useful family of great 
value. There is no need to speak of the superb qual- 
ities of the sugar maple, the most abundant species 
in all the New England States. It is the largest of its 
genus, and has amore vigorous growth., It is rare in 
Eastern Massachusetts, and is not found below this 
limit, except among the Alleghenies. The sugar pro- 
duct of this beautiful tree is important and valuable, 
and was the refuge of those who believed themselves 


bound to abstain from the cane sugar of the southern 
lands. The silver maple, here known as river maple, 
is accounted the most grateful tree of this genus. To 
our notion, it is far inferior in most particulars to the 
sugar maple, though its rather slender habit, and its 
very long branches, often considerably drooping, 
have a loose flowing negligence, decidedly graceful. 
But the richer foliage, the bright autumnal tinting, 
and the sugar product of the other, give it vastly the 
preference. As we speed rapidly along, of course we 
cannot speak positively of all the species that we see 
in passing. 

The beech (Fagus Americanus), occurs occasionally. 
It is said that the suckering habit of this tree, and its 
vigorous constitution are causes of its predominance 
in any tract that is occupied by it,and the close mat- 
ting of leaves that covers the ground under the beech 
prevents a tangle of undergrowth. Its lively appear- 
ance is due to its sweeping branches, and the upright 
character of its leaves. That the beech has a tend- 
ency to produce mosses and lichens upon its trunk 
and branches is a matter of common observation 
among woodmen. These parasites require the damp- 
ness and seclusion of the deep forest, however. 

The birch is very conspicuous among other trees, 
from the smooth glossy character of the bark and its 
light color. It is the Betula lenta, the sweet black 
birch, which we see to-day. Of this the twigs and 


foliage are spicy-aromatic, and it has a dark chest- 
nut-brown bark, reddish bronze colored on the spray. 
Wenote also the Wild Cherry (Prunus Serotina), at this 


season, richly fruited with its ripened racemes of pleas- 
antly bitter berries, or drupes occurring at intervals, 
In its most favorable habitat it is a fine large tree fur- 
nishing valuable timber to the cabinet maker. Inits 
blooming season it is very beautiful, and is scarcely 
less beautiful now with its weulth of fruit which is 
unusually rich and abundant at this time. In the 
South and West of our country this tree, according 
to Michaux, rises sometimes to one hundred feet, 
with a corresponding diameter. In Maine it is only 
asmall tree, being checked in its growth by the se- 
vere Northern winters. It delights in the generous 
slopes of the Alleghenies, and is at home with the 
walnut, the elm, and the oak. 

An elegant avenue of elms formsthe border of that 
portion of our road which leads us quite to our des- 
tination, York Harbor. I can say, as have many 
others, that scarce any other tree seems so beautiful 
and majestic. Its beauty is in contrast with the 
rugged grandeur of theoak. It makes no outward 
pretensions to strength. It bends to the breeze which 
the oak defies, and its greater gentleness is its strength, 
since it is seldom broken by the wind. It is the way- 
side tree of New England, and makes a splendid fea- 
ture of the villages, having been cherished from the 
earliest period of the settlement here, as a landscape 
ornament having been always valued more than any 
other species. It is a drooping tree—almost as much 
so as the willow. The State of Maine abounds in 
elm trees of the parasol form, suggesting something 
of the outline of the palm. If its earlier life is in 
the dense forest, and then left without its compan- 
ions in the meadows where it grew, it is all the more 
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beautiful from absence of branches on its trunk 
and the development of a crown of lofty branches 
aloft in the air. These drop downward gradually and 
a most graceful domed tree is the result,—with a 
fringe of pendulous branches swaying gently to the 
breezes, fit guardian of the cottage home, and orna- 
ment for the broad park-like woodlands in which 
our country delights. It should be noted that the 
famous elms of Boston are of the English and not of 
the American species. Very few English elms, how- 
ever, have been planted in these states since the Rev- 
olution. 

But now our nine mile drive from Portsmouth to 
York is accomplished, and we are comfortably and 
seasonably ensconsced in a hostlery of modest pre- 
tensions, but of excellent virtues, on a slight emi- 
nence overlooking the sea with near access to a 
friendly grove on one hand, and the resplendent sea 
on the other. Here are coolness, peace, and rest, and 


here we may abide for a season before proceeding on 
our pilgrimage farther Down East. 
Susan RosBerts. 
Baker’s, York Harbor, Seventh month 19. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 31. 
EIGHTH MONTH 7TH, 1887. 
JESUS IN GALILEE. 

Topic: MInistRY. 

GOLDEN TEXT: “‘ And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues and publishing the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing all manner of sickness, and all manner of 
diseases among the people.’’—Matt. 4 : 13. 

READ Matt. 4: 17-25. Revised Version. 

FROM the time of the temptation, Jesus entered 
upon his public ministry, first returning to the Jordan, 
where he was recognized by John (John 1:29), and 
drew around him some of John’s disciples. With these 
he went to Cana, (John 2: 1-11) thence toCapernaum, 
afterward to Jerusalem, where he began his work by 
casting out the traders from the temple (John 2:13-25.) 
The rulers refusing to accept him as their Messiah, 
and John having been imprisoned, Jesus seeing no 
openness on the part of the people, returned to Gali- 
lee by way of Sychar (John 4: 3-4-5) where he gave 
forth his memorable words respecting divine worship. 
These journeyings occupied about fifteen months. 
Going back to his own city, Nazareth, and being re- 
jected by his towns-people, (Luke 5: 16-30), he again 
left it and took up his residence in Capernaum, 
where he made a more formal and public proclama- 
tion of his work and mission. This brings us to the 

events of our present lesson. 

Synagogues—the places of worship of the Jews. 
They were first erected during the captivity in Baby- 
lon, when the Jews were far away from the great 
temple at Jerusalem, and were simple edifices built 
without ostentation. In the time of Jesus they had 
multiplied all over the country. In Jerusalem alone 
there were said to be 450. In any place where ten 
men were found having sufficient leisure to keep up 
the regular meetings on the Sabbath and on other 
days of the week, they were allowed to build a syna- 
gogue. The service as conducted, consisted of a first 
lesson from the Pentateuch, and a second from the 
prophets. A sermon followed; any rabbi present 


might speak by invitation of the ruler of the syna. 
gogue. Schools and colleges were often connected 
with them and they were centres of religious and ip. 
tellectual life. (Peloubet.) 

The practical teaching of this lesson is 

(1.) The necessity of repentance and amendment 
of life. 

(2.) That all need to be called to a higher spirit. 
ual condition to enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
which to the true seeker is always at hand. 

(3.) That, as the fishermen of Galilee were will. 
ing to leave all, that they might become the disciples 
of Jesus, and have a part in his ministry, so we ought 
to be ready and willing to consecrate our lives to the 
work to which our Heavenly Father calls us, and in 
its performance we should not forget to minister to 
the bodily necessities of the poor and suffering. 

Jesus began his public ministry with the same 
call to repentance and amendment of life that had 
characterized the preaching of his forerunner, John 
the Baptist. The liberty of preaching in the syna.- 
gogue was accorded to prophets and others who were 
recognized as leaders of new sects or representatives 
of new opinions, in order that they might not be 
condemned unheard. The synagogue was a place of 
trial and of punishment also. This explains many 
passages in the New Testament, notably in Matt, 
10:17, where Jesus prepares his newly appointed 
apostles for what they might expect in the service to 
which he had called them. 

The characteristics of Jesus as a preacher we 
learn from the various evangelists, who briefly men- 
tion the effect he produced upon those who were 
present. He possessed in a remarkable degree that 
mysterious personal magnetism, which always com- 
mands attention. No sooner did he rise to speak 
than all eyes were fastened upon him. (Luke 4: 20), 
He spoke with ease and grace, but with peculiar 
power. (Luke 4:22, Mark 1:22). He showed no 
respect for rabbinical lore, but was familiar with, 
and referred constantly to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, (Mark 7: 5-12. John 5:39). He loved nature 
and interpreted her lessons. His discourses were 
generally brief, and abounded in apothegms, proverbs, 
and even startling paradoxes.” (Abbot). ° 

But the real secret of the power of Jesus over 
those to whom he preached is found in that close 
union with the Father to which he ever bore witness, 
We hear him say “Ido nothing of myself, but as 
the Father taught me I speak these things (John 
8:28). “ My teaching is not mine but his that sent 
me,” (John 7:16) and again “I and my Father are 
one.” The entire dedication and consecration to the 
work which he came into the world to accomplish 
the absence of any effort on his part to gain either 
the applause of men or the emoluments of worldly 
pursuits, could only manifest themselves in one filled 
to overflowing with the Divine Spirit. What a lesson 
is here for his followers, especially for those who have 
heard the call “Go work in my vineyard!’’ As those 
to whom the call came in that early day “left all 
and followed Jesus,” so must the called of to-day 
abandon everything that stands in the way of obedi- 
ence and follow the Master wherever he may lead. 
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Of the call to the work of the ministry Barclay, in 
answer to the question “ How comes a man to be a 
minister ?” says “By the inward power and virtue 
of the spirit of God. Having received the true 
knowledge of things spiritual by the spirit of God, 

he comes thereby to be called and moved to 
minister to others, being able to speak from a living 
experience, of what he himself is a witness, . 
and his words and ministry, proceeding from the in- 
ward power and virtues, reach to the hearts of his 
hearers and make them approve of him, and be sub- 
ject unto him. These are such as having 
freely received, freely give; who covet no man’s 
silver or gold or garments ; who seek no man’s goods, 
but seek them and the salvation of their souls; 
whose hands supply their own necessities, working 
honestly for bread for themselves and their families, 
and ifat any time they be called of God, so as the 
work of the Lord hinder them from the use of their 
trades, take what is freely given them by such to 
whom they have communicated spiritually ; and 
having food and raiment, are therewith content; 
such were the holy prophets and apostles as appears 
from Matt. 10: 8, Acts 20: 33-35, 1 Tim. 6: 8.” 


THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I DESIRE to endorse the views set forth in the In- 
TELLIGENCER Of Seventh month 23d, in the communi- 
cation signed “ M.,” with regard to the “ Lesson 
Leaves” being taken from the same portion of Scrip- 
ture that the world about us is considering. 

There has always been to me an especial pleasure 
in the fact that so many minds throughout the world 
were giving their best thought and research to the 
same subject, and that whilst the spiritual truths 
contained in the Scriptures are a sealed book to those 
whose minds have not been brought under the same 
Divine enlightenment as were the minds of those 
who wrote them, yet that patient research even in 
these, as well as in the natural conditions which sur- 
rounded this ancient people is rewarded by the Lord 
with greater enlightenment. We can bring to our 
aid as well so much of the thoughts and knowledge 
of others, which, whilst we'should never blindly fol- 
low these, will ever help us to respect and investi- 
gate them. 

Let us not therefore withdraw ourselves from those 
about us, or spend our time in endeavoring to pull 
down the standards which they may have set up,but 
exalting our banner above those surrounding us, in- 
vite all men to press forward and upward unto it. 
“That the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be es- 
tablished in the top of the mountains; and shall be 
exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow 
unto it.” 

There is another thought with regard to the 
“Lesson Leaves” and our First-day School teaching 
which bears upon my mind, of which I would fain 
relieve it. 

It is a caution that we do not endeavor to explain 
away such portions of Scripture as may appear dark 
and mysterious to our natural understandings under 
the specious reasoning that they have no natural 


basis, and are merely allegories to be accepted only 
by spiritual interpretation. “He that formed the 
eye, shall he not see? He that made the law, has 
he not power over the law which he has made?” 

If to convince the minds not yet prepared to un- 
derstand and appreciate the inward voice, outward 
sign and demonstration were necessary, or more ef- 
fectual, who are we, that we would set a limit upon 
God’s wisdom, or his power? Let us take the Scrip- 
tures therefore as a record of God’s dealings with his 
people in the way which they understood such deal- 
ings to be, and we will find how wonderfully they 
coincide from time to time with our own experience. 
Beautiful spiritual truths will spring forth as fruits 
and flowers from the apparently dry stalks of histor- 
ical narration of the lives of nations and individuals, 
which had these been ruthlessly destroyed or dis- 
figured by doubt and criticism would have produced 
no spiritual fruitage. 

Whilst the pear and the grape do not grow upon 
the trunk of the tree or the vine, but upon the tiny 
branches, these too are needed for support and sus- 
tenance, and to destroy these is to destroy the fruit. 

So are spiritual truths preserved to us by a natural, 
visible, and substantial basis needed to keep them 
before the minds and hearts of the people. 

The effort to present Jesus Christ in a different 
light from that which the Scriptures plainly teach is 
fraught with weakness and danger in the endeavor 
to bring him down to the level of fallen humanity, 
instead of following the gospel plan of lifting up 
fallen humanity to the level of Jesus Christ. 

“ Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” 

The story of the cross, exaggerated though it may 
have been to many minds, has been a power for good, 
not only in christianizing, but humanizing thousands 
who have been sunk in great depths of vice and 
misery. The Sacrifice has to my mind a much deeper 
significance than is too often accorded to it. It tells 
me that He who calls upon me for a sacrifice of time 
and means, yea of life itself, asks not of me that 
which he has not himself most freely given, and 
that I must be “ buried with him by baptism into 
death ” ifI expect with him “ to walk in newness of 
life.” I desire that we may one and all become ear- 
nest seekers after truth, and in all the Lord’s work, 
as the true Christian warrior have our loins girt there- 
with. 

Then with the “breastplate of righteousness” “the 
shield of faith,” “the helmet of salvation” and “the 
sword of the spirit,” “having our feet shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of peace” we may confi- 
dently go forward. 


R.S. Havivanp. 
Chappaqua N. Y. 


THE number of members of the different religious 
denominations in the United States is estimated to be 
more than 1,600,000 greater than it was four years ago. 


DespisE nobody, no not condition,—lest it come 
to be thine own.—Wo. Penn. 
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WORLDLINESS. 

THE increasing conformity to the customs and usages 
of those about us who are not of our profession, both 
in social and business life, makes it a question of no 
small import to the future of our branch of the 
Christian Church as to how long this can continue 
without materially influencing our manner of wor- 
ship and the testimonies of truth which our fathers 
and mothers in the past endured such hardships to 
maintain. 

In the early days, and to a comparatively late 
date, Friends who had a living faith in the profession 
they were called into, made no scruple to give up 
business or trade of any sort, the following of which 
had a tendency to trammel their movements in the 
furtherance of the gospel of Christ as they under- 
stood it,and many examples of pecuniary sacrifice 
for truth’s sake, illumine the pages of our denomina- 
tional history. For conscience’ sake these worthies 
turned their backs upon any trade or pursuit the fol- 
lowing of which contributed to the follies or vanities 
of the human family, no less than from those things 
that interfered with the peaceable principles which 
they felt should govern our relations with one an- 
other, and with the whole brotherhood of man. 

The injunction of the Master whom they believed 
in and served with full purpose of heart, “ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness and 
all these things shall be added unto you,” all food 
and raiment, and the needful things that make life 
comfortable without ostentation or vain show, this 
injunction was observed with a fidelity that had the 
earnestness of apostolic times, and gave a stamp of 
the genuine coin to their lives and actions. 

It is this steadfastness to the principles and testi- 
monies that characterized the early fathers, that is 
needed in our own times to check the growing 
worldliness of the age, not only among our own 
members, but in every branch of the Christian 
Church. 

Departure from first principles opens the way for 
an abandonment altogether of the vital issues upon 
which they rest. If we dally with the sensuous 
enjoyments of our earthly existence, while we are 
seeking the higher things of the soul-life, how long 





will that which is beyond and above maintain itg 
hold upon our affections? Are we not far more 
likely’to lay hold of that which promises present joy 
than to reach after the unseen riches that are gath. 
ered little by little, through restraint and self-denial, 
through patient toil and earnest endeavor, and at the 
cost of much which the ungoverned will counts it 
desirable to possess. ‘Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon” is a truth as vital to the church now ag 
when it was uttered by the Master. 

In his own experience he had learned the lesson, 
Forty days of wrestling with the temptations that 
met him at the very outset of his public life, had not 
been without its value, beyond price, to this son of 
the Highest. He chose once for all, and that choice 
remains a beacon-light that brightens with the de. 
parting centuries. “ Choosing rather to suffer afflic. 
tions with the people of God than to enjoy the pleas. 
ures of sin fora season,” is the testimony of Moses to 
him who in prophetic vision saw that one should be 
raised up like unto himself, so filled with unworldli- 
ness, so earnest for the preservation of the divine 
knowledge of the best things in life, and for the at- 
tainment by his people of all that these best things 
held in store for them that he withheld not his own 
life, but willingly gave himself up that through his 
faithfulness he might win the world to the same high 
standard. 

It is time for the Church to call a halt in this 
reaching after the things that perish. It is high time 
that some limit be set to the pursuit of earthly goods 
and the acquiring of earthly treasures at the loss to 
the Church in the personal services of many of its 
most capable and worthy adherents. This cannot be 
accomplished by the discipline of the Society. It 
must be the result of individual conviction. All the 
Church can do is to hold fast whatever it now posses- 
ses of material for use and.service in the body, and 
pray earnestly that the light of the Divine realties 
may so search the hearts of her sons and daughters 
that the path of duty may be made plain and they be 
willing to follow where it leads even though it be by 
the way of the cross. 

We may well take up the refrain of an old hymn 
that has never yet out-worn its necessity : 

“Lord revive us! 
All our help must come from Thee.” 


———=———S>———————————— 


WE call attention to to the notice in another col- 
umn, of the approaching session of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, to be held at the Valley meeting: 
house. Members of that Quarter, and others Friends 
expecting to attend will see that the reduced fare 
will only be secured by a large attendance, (not less 
than one hundred). Ample provisions will be made 
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for all who are in attendance and we hope to see an 
increase in the number present on that occasion. 


THERE are many essays and addresses forwarded 
to our office for publication that do not appear in the 
columns of our paper. For the relief of those who 
send these we desire to say that some are laid by, for 
future use, and willin time appear, while for others 
we cannot finda place. It is always our aim to pre- 
sent to our readers, the best of what is offered, and 
in the selection of this we have necessarily to be the 
judges. 


DEATHS. 


HEALD.—At Wilmington, Delaware, Seventh month 
24th, 1887, of typhoid fever, Joshua T. Heald, in his 67th 
year. 

HILL.—Seventh month 24th, 1887, at the residence of 
Jacob Jones, West Philadelphia, Kitty Ann, widow of 
William Hill, in her 89th year; interment at Darby 
Friends’ ground. 

JOHNSON.—Seventh month 23d, 1887, at Longport, N. 
J., after a brief illness, Allen Wright, aged 9 years, young- 
est son of Joseph W. and Mary W. Johnson, of Germanr 
town, Pa.; members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green St., Philadelphia. , 

MICHENER.—Seventh month 18th, of paralysis, at the 
residence of Rebecca S. Michener, Priscilla, daughter of 
the late Isaac and Martha Michener, in her 75th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia. 

NEWBOLD.—Seventh month 18th, 1887, at the resi- 
dence of his grandfather, Allen Fenimore, Mount Holly, 
N. J., Thomas, son of Henry A. and the late Lizzie F. 
Newbold, aged 14 years. 

SELLERS.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Seventh month 22d, 
1887, Rachel L., twin daughter of Alfred L. and Alice P. 
Sellers; members of Darby Monthly Meeting, a grand- 
child of Joseph Powell, aged 9 months, 12 days. 

TYSON.—On the 19th of Sixth month, 1887, Mary S. 
Tyson, in the 84th year of her age, wid®w of the late 
Thomas Tyson. She was a consistent member of Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting, and liberal in the use of her in- 
come for deserving charities. see 

WORRALL.—Suddenly, Seventh month 16th, Jacob 
Worrall, of Ridley Township, Pa., in his 81st year. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THOUGHTS. 


“TO err is human ; to forgive, divine; ” and as we all 
partake of the infirmities of our common nature, we 
ought to be lenient one toward another. No doubt, 
mistakes are often made when the intentions are 
pure. With our limited vision we cannot always 
foresee the results that will follow devised plans, as 
unlooked for events come, beyond our control; 
hence to do our “best and leave the rest” is a con- 
clusion under which we may rest without fearful ap- 
prehensions. The wisdom of the wise, with the 
understanding of the prudent, cannot see the end 
from the beginning. The Infinite only can do this; 
nor need we desire to go beyond the limits set by 
Him who knows what is best for us in this lower 


sphere ; to fill up the measure assigned should be our 
highest aim. ‘ 

“ Herein is my father glorified,” said Jesus Christ, 
“that ye bear much fruit and that your fruit should 
remain ”—not evanescent, but increasing in value by 
exalting the pure and leavening humanity with the 
attributes of Deity. Oh, that those who profess the 
name of Christ were indeed his disciples —cross-bear- 
ing, meek and lowly in heart, enjoying the rest 
promised as a sweet, enduring and soul-satisfying 
possession all their own, that none can take away ! 

By the record of past ages, long gone by, we find 
there a host of great and good men and women that 
have spent their time, their means, their mental en- 
ergies, for the improvement of mankind ; studying the 
uses of instruments that called for inventive genius, 
earnest endeavor, and deep thought to perfect. Every 
generation had its own, until in our time we look 
with wonder and amazement on the advance. Free- 
dom of thought also has its broader range on things 
connected with the higher law—the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus, that sets free from the law of 
sin and death. May we appreciate “the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath set us free,’ and never again 
be entangled “with the yoke of bondage;” at all 
times and in all places walking worthy the vocation 
whereunto we are called, remembering the injunc- 
tion given by the High Priest of our profession: 
“Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your father which is 
in heaven.” 

Saran Hunt. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE SWARTHMORE BOYS AT AYR. 


Ayr, ScoTLanp, Seventh month 11. 
“ Auld Ayr, whom ne’er a toon surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lasses,” 

is still much the same quaint old Scotch place that it 
must have been when Robert Burns lived here acen- 
tury ago, and was writing those strains that have 
made the town and its vicinity so famous. Except 
for the hotels, built to accommodate those who come 
to enjoy it asa watering-place, Ayr has lost little of its 
early simplicity. On the main street stands the 
Tam O’Shanter Inn, where Tam and Souter Johnnie 
held their meetings, and the visitor is shown the 
chairs in which the cronies sat and drank the “ ream- 
ing swats.” Over the Ayr stands the Auld Brig, still 
used by the townspeople, but preserved from the wear 
of wagons by a row of posts built across the middle. 
The prophecy made by the Brig in the poem has been 
realized. The new bridge had to be taken down, and 
the one built in its place shows signs of weakness— 
at least so the superstitious say. 

My three companions and I came down here to 
spend our First-day by the sea, and this morning we 
started out to see Burns’ birth-place and the other 
places most intimately connected with his poems. 
Walking up the beach for an hour, we came to the 
mouth of the Doon, a stream much like the Brandy- 
wine in Chester county. Following up its bank for 
two miles, Auld Alloway Kirk is reached. The kirk, 
or church, is an ivy-covered ruin, surrounded by a 
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grave-yard containing many ancient stones, some of 
them being very grotesquely carved. Here lie the 
father and mother of the poet, under a neatly en- 
graved stone ; and on another stone we read that it 
was erected to the memory of his father and grand- 
father by John Laughlan, the Souter Johnnie of the 
poem. The white-haired old Scotchman who showed 
us the kirk was very interesting. He spoke the gen- 
uine dialect, and told us that when a boy he had 
talked with those who knew “ Robbie” in their young 
days. They had said he was a lively lad, up to all 
sorts of fun, and attending every fair and public meet- 
ing that was going on for milesaround. The old man 
also told us that Tam, whose right name was Douglas 
Graham, of the farm of Shanter, fifteen miles down 
country, used to bring marketing to Ayr, and it was 
on these occasions that he and the Souter met at the 
inn. Standing before the window of thekirk through 
which the witches appeared to the drunken farmer, 
our guide recited in a vivid manner the lines of the 
poem relating to the witches and their chase after 
Tam. We took the same course down the road that 
Tam did and were soon at the Brig o’Doon, where the 
faithful mare “ left behind her ain grey tail.” There 
is a fine monument to Burns near by, a beautiful Gre- 
cian edifice on a little hill. 

We finished our visit to the shrine of the Ayrshire 
ploughman by going to the cottage where he was 
born. On our way to it we passed by the kirk again 
and saw our venerable guide going over his story to 
another party of tourists, which I suppose he does 
forty times a day, for as many sixpences. At the 
house we were shown the old kitchen, in a corner of 
which the poet was born. The cottage is right on 
the high road, and is carefully preserved by the trus- 
tees of the monument. A spirit of enterprise which 
seems almost Yankee has built a refreshment room 
at the back of the building and put up a stand for 
the sale of mementoes. 

We find everywhere that the name of Burns is 
dear to all true Scotchmen, and especially is his mem- 
ory cherished by the people of his native Ayrshire. 

J. R. H. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—A visit to the College in this mid-summer weather 
finds the great halls deserted and still, the College 
being without an occupant except that at night the 
watchman keeps up his solitary rounds. The lawn is 
freshly clipped, and is kept in fine condition by the 
frequent showers. The flower garden recently started 
by Dr. C. 8. Dolley and his botanical class has made 
a fine growth, and isquite an ornament to the East 
Campus. The Superintendent has been absent on 
his wedding tour. A few professor remains, living on 
or near the grounds, Prof. Arthur Beardsley is busily 
engaged in getting off the 10,000 circulars for the 
Manual Training Department, and spends some time 
each day in Friends’ Historical Library. Prof. Wm. 
P. Holcomb is keeping up to the current history, 
through the journals and magazines, and preparing 
for work in his department next year. Prof. Ferris 
W. Price is engaged with the correspondence of the 
President while he is absent on his lecture tour in 


a 
the South. A look into his books shows the list of 
new entries to reach 64, against 40 at this date lag 
year. Most of these expect to enter a college clase, 
and fully three-fourths of them are members of oy 
Religious Society. Friends are becoming more ang 
more convinced of the value of a college course of 
study. Prof. M. Bancroft is occupying himself sketeh. 
ing, and preparing work for his clasess the coming year, 

—The other professors and instructors are scat. 
tered, some in New England, some in the South, some 
in the far West, and some in Europe, and all are, we 
doubt not, preparing to return in Ninth month ready 
to do their part toward making the next, Swarth. 
more’s most successful year. No college with sucha 
corpse of devoted workers can fail of success. 

—One subscription for $500 has been received for 
the Endowed Professorship since last report, and en. 
couraging word comes from some of the alumni, 
whose reports will be sent in after Friends generally 
return to their homes at the close of the summer yg. 
cation. 


— 


TRUE WORKING TOGETHER. 


THE want of this age is a spirit of restfulnes, 
Worry and hurry are the spirits that sap the life of 
the people, and defeat the ends for which they labor, 
Seed is sown to bear fruit, but the spirit of huny 
moves the planter to force the growth, and the fruit 
is plucked before it reaches maturity. We wear out 
nerves and temper in unnecessary worry over things 
and conditions that cannot be helped, and to which 
it is the part of wisdom to submit and adjust our in. 
clinations. This does not mean submitting to thos 
conditions that involve unnecessary suffering or dis 
turbance. No man is a hero for submitting to the 
pangs of toothache when a dentist is available; yet 
he can show heroic qualities in the way he bears the 
pain while it is inevitable, and applies remedies for 
its modification or radical removal. A weak yielding 
to discomfort, annoyance, trouble, is far more cow- 
ardly than brave. A true spirit of submission per 
ceives readily between that which is inevitable and 
must be borne and that which it is weakness to bear, 
Laziness is sometimes misnamed submission. God is 
made a pack-horse, whose burden is made up of the 
individual’s short-sightedness, laziness, and lack of 
judgement. Many a misfortune is spoken of as “‘the 
Lord’s will” that is the result of the speaker’s error. 
It never is “ the Lord’s will” for a man not to exer 
cise the powers given him for his guidance and pre 
ervation both in things material and spiritual. A 
church deacon indorsed a note for a man known to 
be tricky and improvident. The result was the 
loss of a homestead which had been occupied by his 
family for three generations. He said: “ It is the 
Lord’s will; let him do as seemeth him good.” And 
he sank down into a poverty-stricken old age. 
Submission to that which is from the hand of the 
Lord brings rich spiritual fruitage; but submission 
which has its roots in selfishness and laziness, and 
covers itself with a hypocritical mantle, is an insult 
to the Giver of life and light. Said a good womal 
when asked the secret of her freedom from worty 
and fret: 
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“Tt is no secret and no great achievement. I sim- 
ply bear what I cannot avoid, of trial or pain or an- 
noyance with submission. I submit to nothing that 
I can remove. I believe that God means we shall 
make bad things better always, when they can be 
bettered, and I ask myself, first of all, if an evil or 
unpleasant thing can be remedied. If it can, I bend 
all my energies to getting it out of the way; if it 
cannot, I submit to it, and begin, the very moment I 
accept it, to look for the good in it, and to get the 
good out of it.” 

Much worry and fret are due to anticipating 
trouble. Says the same writer: 

“Tt is safe always to hope, but both unsafe and 
unwise to anticipate evil. To-morrow’s torment has 
no right to thrust its shadow upon the household of 
to-day, and never will do it unless we open the door. 
Itry to‘remember that to-day ne’er dawns again,’ 
and to realize that if I get no gladness in it for my- 
self, and give none to others, the sum of joy ‘ that 
might have been’ on the earth is diminished, which 
surely is not pleasing unto God. To live in to-day as 
wisely and as heartily as we can is not only the tru- 
est religion, but the wisest philosophy and best com- 
mon sense. The truth is, dear child, that when we 
refuse to take any burden that does not belong to us, 
and then take those that are our own, to the Burden- 
bearer, life does not lack the blessedness of rest.” 

Unnecessary worry and needless hurry kill more 
people, and limit the energies of more people, than 
death or ill-health. Trust God as a Father of infinite 
wisdom, love, and care, but do not try to hide your 
own weakness or sin under a hypocritical spirit of 
submission. ‘“ Rest in the Lord, wait patiently on 
him, and he will give you rest.” Rest implies activ- 
ities ; it is a cessation from labor. Rest in the Lord, 
because you have labored for and with him. Wait 
patiently after having done all that conditions re- 
quire. Work and rest in the fulness of a Divine 
Father’s care and love.—Christian Union. 


IN SUMMER TIME. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


DAY wanders off, and dies among the stars. 
“The mountains shall bring peace.” Ay, peace hath 
come! 
I feel it melting through yon violet bars, 
Its great soft pulses fill the sheltering dome 
That draws reluctant souls up to their lasting home. 


To breathe this air is to mount up on wings. 
The soul that loitered in the stifling plain, 
Comes to it now amid sublimer things ; 
Here gain is loss, and human loss seems gain, 
And from the captive fall the shackles hard of pain. 


Exile, not alien to your shrine returning, 
My mountains, do you bid me welcome back ? 
With the pure silver on your summits burning 
Like flames by vestals fed, through storm and rack, 


Through the unquiet years that grave on men their 
track— 


Ye are the same, however mortals change. 
What rest is here for us who fret and moil, 


From care to care through various pathways range, 
Spirit and flesh with evil contact soil, 
Losing the sweet we know in many a needless toil! 


Through breathless silence comes to me afar 
The silvery, cold rush of hidden streams, 
Wandering like ghosts without a guiding star. 
A fitful note sighed from a bird’s soft dreams 
Mingles its tender sound with mystic shades and gleams. 


The long, lithe shadows fold their arms around 

The mountain’s base, and wait in large content. 
The valleys slumber like enchanted ground— 

And over all the wide, imperial tent 

Of the midsummer blue its solemn arch hath bent. 


—Sunday School Times. 


THE UNANSWERED PRAYER. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


“ LORD, who am I, that thou shouldst call 
Thy servant to a task so great— 
Forgotten in my low estate, 

I, void of wisdom, power, and all 
The needs that on such service wait ? 


“The people know not who thou art ; 
They would not heed my prayers or tears ; 
A fugitive full forty years, 

Within the lonely desert’s heart, 
How could I move their hopes or fears? 


“Tam not eloquent. My speech 
Is slow, my tongue is shorn of grace. 
I dare not take the prophet’s place, 
Without the prophet’s power to reach 
The heart of a despairing race. 


“Send whom thou wilt! All choice is thine: 
Thou canst fulfill thy set decree 
Through other hands more meet to be 
Upborne in thy so vast design ; 
But Lord, beseech thee—send not me!” 


Had Moses failed to go, had God 
: Granted his prayer, there would have been 
For him no leadership to win— 
No pillared fire, no magic rod, 
No wonders in the land of Zin— 


No smiting of the seas—no tears 
Ecstatic, shed on Sinai’s steep— 
No Nebo, with a God to keep 

His burial! Only forty years 
Of desert-watching with his sheep! 


—Independent. 


THE duty of looking up with loving honor to 
those who have age and wisdom, because of what 
they are, is not always borne in mind as it should be 
by the young. On the other hand, the duty of look- 
ing down with loving honor upon the young, because 
of what they are to become, is not always borne in 
mind by the older ones, as it should be. Yet the 
young who are wise will honor the old, and the old 
who are wise will honor the young; for both young 
and old have their mission in the plan of God, and 
they deserve honor accordingly in their several 
spheres as God’s representatives.—S. S. Times. 
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THE BRAVEST OF BATTLES. 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 


THE bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you'll find it not; 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 

Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword, or nobler pen ; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought 
From mouth of wonderful men. 

But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield,— 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is that battle-field. 

No marshalling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave! 

But, oh, these battles! they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave! 


SELFISHNESS. 

THE prevalence of the vice of selfishness appears to 
surpass that of all besides, and to be in truth the 
root of all evil. What else is responsible for sins of 
nearly every class? Few murders, robberies, or 
other of the grosser crimes would be committed were 
the perpetrators not more anxious for their own ad- 
vancement, comfort, and peace than for the welfare 
of their fellows. Suicide especially is one of the 
most striking forms of selfishness. A man weakly 
shrinks from life, its responsibilities and trials, and 
frees himself from them, dropping the burden from 
his own shoulders to those of his family and friends, 
and adding to it the grief and horror inseparably con- 
nected with his mode of death. 

In great misdeeds like these, however, selfishness 
isno more painfully apparent than in the less im- 
portant concerns of every-day life. Asa rule, one 
does not think it probable that he will ever go so far 
as to be guilty of monstrous crimes. Temptations 
are more apt to be metin the ordinary routine of 
business and the home, and it is particularly in the 
latter that the most glaring examples of egotism are 
often found. One expects rude disregard for the 
happiness and prosperity of others from ruffians 
whose occupation is to live by the injuries of their 
fellows. In the bustle of business, also, where the 
principle is frequently each man for himself and 
woe to the one who lags behind, it is natural that 
individual interest should struggle for its own 
rather than the general good. But in social and 
family relations egotism might surely occupy a sub- 
ordinate position. Yet it ishere that it is constantly 
and unconsciously apparent. 

The word unconsciously carries weight in this 
connection. For the credit of human nature be it 
said that selfishness is more generally the result of 
thonghtlessness than of deliberation. The child who 
obeys a command hesitatingly, the brother or sister 
who grants a favor grudgingly, the friend who offers 
a service ungraciously, might trace these failings to 
the common root of selfishness. An unwillingness to 
sacrifice personal ease, dignity, or property is at the 
bottom of each. In nothing is it more clearly shown 


than in the habit of tart and impatient speech yp. 
happily prevalent in many families. Good old Dp 
Watts promulgated the worthy sentiment a century 
ago— 
“Where sisters dwell and brothers meet 
Quarrels should never come.” 

Family tempers may have been in better subjugation 
in those days, but in these degenerate times there ag 
few home circles where one will not find more or leg 
jarring and bickering. Often it indicates no lack of 
affection, but it is none the less a manifestation of the 
selfishness that makes it easier to yield to the jp. 
pulse to utter petulant words than to curb the tongue, 

Unselfishness and good-breeding are so rarely 
divided that they may almost be declared synony. 
mous. Regard for the comfort of others is apparent 
in the small courtesies that mark the well-bred map 
and woman.—Selected. 


VARIATIONS IN HUMAN STATURE, 
CONSIDERABLE difference will be found to exig 
when we compare the stature of the various races of 
mankind, and it is the exaggeration of this fact tha 
has given rise to the legends of dwarf and giant pe 
ples. Individuals of the supposed dwarf races would 
appear quite large if compared with real dwarfs, 4 
dwarf much over three feet high begins to lose inte. 
est as a dwarf; if he reaches four feet and more, he 
ceases to be a dwarf, and becomes a “ little man” 
Among the smaller races are the Esquimaux, aver 
ing 5 feet 2 inches; the Laps—men, 5 feet 1 inch; 
women, 4 feet 7 inches; the Akkas seen by Schwein. 
furth, in Africa; the Negritos, of the Philippine and 
Andaman Islands and Malacca; the dwarf race of 
Madagascar ; and the Bushmen, whose height rangy 
from 4 feet 5 inches to 4 feet 63 inches. Among th 
large races may be mentioned the Norwegians, the 
Canadians, the North American Indians, the Caffres, 
the Patagonians, and the Polynesians, the averag 
height of the last two of which is estimated at about 
6 feet. The difference in the mean height of the wm 
rious human races is, therefore, that between 4 fee 
5 inches and 6 feet, or 1 foot 7 inches. The mea 
between these two numbers is about 5 feet 3 inch, 
and this standard is generally agreed upon by a 
thropologists as a division line in the approximatire 
classification of the races according to their height 
If we may believe the ancient authors, a large num 
ber of giants and giantesses attained extraordinary 
stature, even for persons of that class. Pliny mem 
tions the giant Gobbara, who was 9 feet 9 inches tall 
and two other giants, Poison and Secundilla, who 
were half a foot taller; Garopius tells of a young 
giantess who was 10 feet high, and Lecat of a Scoteh 
giant 11} feet in height. But we may take it fe 
granted that these figures are greatly exaggerated, 
while we have a right to regard as authentic gianls 
whose height runs up to 8} feet. The Grecian giatt 
Amanab, now eighteen years old, is 7 feet 8 inché 
tall ; the Chiness giant, Chang, 8 feet 3 inches. Tht 
Austrian giant, Winckelmeier, who was recently & 
hibited in Paris, measuring 8} feet, may be regarded 
as a specimen of the highest stature attained by the 
human species. At the opposite extremes may bt 
found numerous dwarfs not more than 20 inches, al 
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some even as little as 16 and even 12 inches in 
height ; but such dwarfs are only monsters with at- 
sophied limbs or twisted back-bones, or stunted in- 
fants whose age is usually exaggerated by their Bar- 
nums. One of the most remarkable dwarfs on record 
was the celebrated Borulawsky, who was born in 
1789, and died in 1837, who was never more than 28 
inches in height, was perfect in ever limb and pro- 
portion, and was bright and intelligent. The condi- 
tions that affect the stature of populations and races 
of men may all be described under one general head 
—that of nutrition. The size of a population, a race, 
ora group of individuals living for several genera- 
tions in the same conditions of environment and re- 
sources is proportionate to its nutrition. 

It was long believed that climate alone had a great 
influence on stature; and, in fact, if we regard the 
white or light-colored races, we remark that the stat- 
ure is less in climates of extreme temperature than 
in temperate latitudes. In the extremely cold Arctic 
regions, tlfe Laps, Esquimaux, and Greenlanders are 
very small; but coming down into more temperate 
regions and more fertile countries, we find much 
larger races, like the Norsemen, Russians, Anglo- 
Saxons, and North-Germans in Europe, and the 
Canadians and Indians in America. Farther south, 
and as the temperature becomes hotter, the stature 
diminishes ; a fact which may be verified among the 
Italians and Spaniards, and which is observed in 
most of the great regions of the globe. These varia- 
tions are not the effect of climate, but are directly 
dependent, as we have already said, on nutrition. In 
very cold climates assimilation is excessive, for the 
organism needs a large quantity of food to sustain it 
against the outer temperature. If, in consequence of 
the rigor of the climate and the limited resources of the 
country in game and fish, waste is a little superior, 
or quite equal to assimilation, the population subject 
to such conditions must continue small. This is the 
case with the Laplanders and the Esquimaux of the 
Arctic islands and the east coast of Greenland. But 
when game and fish are abundant the stature of the 
tribe rises—as takes place with the Esquimaux, whose 
average height increases as their habitat draws nearer 
to their southern limit. There the Esquimaux cease 
to be dwarfs and reach the average height of five and 
a half feet, or greater than that of the French popu- 
lation. The influence of climate upon stature is, 
therefore, a question of faculty 6f assimulation and of 
the quantity of available food. For this last reason, 
the fertility of the soil has a considerable influence 
upon the size of the population. 

Famines and frequent or prolonged dearths have 
the effect of reducing the size of the people who are 
exposed to them. Wars induce the same result, and 
this not only by the operation of the material disas- 
ters and miseries which they occasion, but also 
through the loss of a large number of the most vigor- 
ous and robust men of the nation,and the enfeebling 
infirmities and sufferings of those who survive. This 
is what took place in France during the long period 
of war that prevailed at the close of the eighteenth 
century and during the first empire. One of the less 
recognized agencies affecting stature is fatigue, under 


the influence of which the height diminishes. A 
soldier, for instance, is perceptibly taller before than 
after a forced march; when the body is fatigued it 
gives way, the cartileges lose their elasticity and be- 
come thinner, and the fatty and fibrous cushions 
which give spring to the organs of locomotion, be- 
come less supple and more attenuated, all of which 
contribute to the diminution of height. This fact is 
known to the tricksters who practice upon young 
men liable to military service so as to secure exemp- 
tions for them. If the men are only a few centime- 
ters over the minimum standard of the service, these 
practitioners put them through a variety of fatiguing 
exercises, with carrying of burdens and privations, 
etc., till they succeed in reducing them below the 
minimum and causing them to be rejected on exami- 
nation. The ratio of muscular energy to the pound of 
living weight is much greater with small or middling- 
sized men than with very large ones. The length of 
the limbs of the latter necessarily occasions an ampli- 
tude in his motions that makes execution slower. 
Length of limbs also contributes to a waste of strength. 
Thus, looking at military aptitudes, it is middle-sized 
or small men that offer the greatest energy, power to 
resist fatigue, and activity in battle; and of this kind 
is the popular type of the French soldier—the petit 
Chasseur—or the soldier of the line. —M. Guyo 
Daves. Translated for the Popular Science Monthly 
from La Nature. , 


THE HINDU HOME. 
THE typical Hindu family house is built in the form 
of a quadrangle, with an open courtyard in the centre. 
Opposite to the entrance-gate is a platform built to re- 
ceive the images that are made for the periodic re- 
ligious festivals that are held in honor of the various 
deities. On the ground floor the rooms to right and 
left of the courtyard are used largely as store-rooms, 
offices, etc.; whilst over these are the public recep- 
tion rooms, well lighted and generally well furnished, 
some of them having chairs, etc. for the convenience 
of European visitors. Here also isa room in which 
the family idol is kept, before which the priest per- 
forms service generally twicea day. All these apart- 
ments are used by the maie members of the family 
only. Excepting at feasts, the meals are not taken 
here, unless there may happen to be a number of vis- 
itors other than members of the family, who are not 
admitted into the more private portion of the house. 
From the back of the courtyard a passage conducts 
into a second and smaller yard which is also sur- 
rounded by rooms in which the Jady members of the 
family live. Here the meals are eaten, and here the 
sleeping apartments of the family are to be found. 
The guests sleep in the rooms adjoining the outer 
courtyard. These inner rooms are generally much 
smaller than those in the more public part of the 
house; and the windows are also smaller and placed 
high in the walls, for Manu distinctly declared that it 
was not right for a “ woman to look out of the win- 
dows.” During the day the gentlemen generally oc- 
cupy the more public rooms, as they may be transact- 
ing business, or amusing themselves in various ways, 
whilst the women are engaged in household duties 
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or in their own forms of recreation. As it is consid- 
ered indecorous for a man to speak to his wife during 
the day, their only time for conversation is when they 
retire to their own apartment for the night. And as 
it is not considered right for a married woman to look 
at or address her husband’s elder brothers, it will be 
clearly realized that anything like the social home- 
life of an English house is impossible under such con- 
ditions. It is more like hotel life than that of a home. 
As during the day the men usually associate with the 
men, and the women with the women, and even dur- 
ing the meals the husband sits down to his food with 
his wife attending on him as a servant, and not eat- 
ing with him as an equal, there is, there can be, noth- 
ing at all answering to the pleasant sociality of an 
English dinner-table. When further it is remem- 
bered that in some of these immense houses over 
three hundred people live together, it will be still 
more clearly seen how vast is the difference between 
the Hindu and the English home. Few things in 
England seem to please the Hindus who come over 
here more than the sociability of an English home. . . 

The Hindu family system may be described as a 
sort of Joint Stock Company, in which the head of 
the family is managing director, with almost unlim- 
ited powers; or as altttle kingdom in which he is an 
almost absolute sovereign. The sons, grandsons, 
nephews, who form the family, regard all their earn- 
ings as belonging to the common treasury ; and their 
expenditure is under the direct control of the karta, 
or head. Thus it happens that when several mem- 
bers of the family are absent from home, engaged in 
various ways, the balance of their salaries or profits 
must be remitted to the karta. This has its advanta- 
ges and its disadvantages. There is a home in which a 
man can leave his wife with confidence when he is 
hundreds of miles away, engaged in business, or fill- 
ing some government appointment. This to the 
Hindu, who would not regard it as a safe procedure 
to have his family with him in an ordinary house, is 
a source of immense comfort. Once a year, if his 
business is distant from his home, he takes leave, that 
he may have a few days with his family. There is 
also the certainty of support in case of sickness or 
permanent incapacity for work. But it has its draw- 
backs too. An idle worthless son has no necessity 
laid upon him to work ; he can obtain all the neces- 
saries of life without it; and many a family has one 
or more members who are mere parasites, doing 
nothing whatever to increase the income of the 
family ; and, according to our ideas of life, it is des- 
tructive of the most sacred institution, the home. 
Often, however, the idle son is not altogether with- 
out his place in society. If he will not or cannot go 
out to earn money as the other members of the fam- 
ily do, it is something if he remain at heme to look 
after the domestic and other affairs, and to afford pro- 
tection to the ladies who live there. Where all are 
workers, if the head of the family is growing old, the 
sons take it in turn to remain at home, perhaps for a 
year at atime; or the one who has the worst pros- 
pects of advancement will resign his appointment at 
a distance, and devote all his time to the care of the 
family.— Wilkin’s Modern Hinduism. 


Abridged from Christian Union. 
WEAKNESSES IN GERMAN EDUCA TION. 


A SHORT time ago the writer was talking With g 
bright young fellow who had been studying for tyy 
years in Leipzig. The conversation acciden 
turned upon the advantages of studying abroad, On 
this topic my companion summed up his experieng 
by saying that the chief benefit which he had mm 
ceived was his complete recovery from the curregt 
mania about German scholarship. Strangely enough, 
my own experience had been much the same. I hag 
gone to Germany with a belief in German infallipj). 
ity. Germany was to me what Rome was to Luthe 
before he visited it. I hardly felt that I dare hayg 
an opinion unless it was sanctioned by the certified 
intellect of her great universities. The result of the 
visit was the recovery of mental freedom. When the 
young Leipzig student said that this was the chief 
benefit to be obtained by studying abroad, he wa 
guilty of an exaggeration altogether pardonable, 

It is not the intention of the writer to tleny that 
Germany has certain points of excellence. The Ge. 
mans have a way of doing thoroughly whatever’they 
undertake. They have perfected their army orgap 
ization until it is the most admirable machine of the 
kind on the face of the globe. The Germans hay 
carried popular education to a high degree, and they 
deserve credit. Even in the domain of politics Ger 
many has been of some service to the world, Ip 
music, Germany deserves the place which popular ee 
teem accords her, and in art she deserves a still higher 
place. But all these points of excellence do not pre 
vent its being true that, in many important dires 
tions, Germany is from one to three generations be 
hind America. 

_ Ishall cite the most distinguished German author 
ity, hoping that, on this question, as on all others, the 
quotation of a “ German authority ” will be deemed 
conclusive. The authority is Prince Bismarck. In 
his speech in the Reichstag proposing the present law 
against Socialists, he said : ‘‘ Gentlemen, the ability 
to read is more widely extended in Germany than in 
France or England ; but the ability to judge of what 
is read is perhaps less widely extended than in either 
country.” 

No one who talks much with ordinary Germans 
will hesitate as to the justice of the Chancellor's re 
mark. Asa thinker, as a man who is awake to what 
is going on about him, the average German is de 
cidedly wooden when compared with the average 
American. The education which comes of itself in 
the jostle of American life is more stimulating to the 
mental development of the individual than all the 
schooling of Germany. A generation of compulsory 
education will not remove the difference. 

The German university is not adapted to the 
work of educating the average student. The im 
struction is entirely by lectures, and these are 
generally elementary in their character. The work 
of thestudent is entirely receptive. He hears the 
lecturer and takes copious notes. When the lecture 
is over he does not know half as much as if he had 
been reading foran hour in a text book. His own 
thoughtfulness is not called into action at all. The | 
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few men who do independent original work make 
magnificent scholars, but the vast majority instead of 
being educated, are stuffed. The entire system is 
good for the professor, but bad for a majority of the 
students. The former must become an authority 
upon some specialty before he is permitted to lec- 
ture. After he is made professor he can continue to 
give the same course of lectures year after year, and 
meantime devote himself to the writing of books. 
The books which he produces are generally great in 
research and weak in original thought. Intellec- 
‘tually, Germany has certain points of superiority, 
but these do not alter the fact that nineteen twen- 
tieths of the people are in a condition of mental 
stagnation. Her educated class, though superior to 
our own in learning, is inferior as regards general 
mental activity ; as regards deep ingrained culture ; 
as regards fresh and sensible thinking. 


—————S=—_—_=——_——_—— 


DOROTHEA LYNDE DIX. 


FEW of the younger generation, probably, know 
much about Miss Dorothea Lynde Dix, whose death 
was announced on the 20th inst, at the age of eighty- 
two years, and yet she was the “ Florence Nightin- 
gale” of this country, and years ago had a world-wide 
as well as a national reputation. Miss Dix was the 
daughter of a physician of Worcester, Mass., where 
she was born in 1805. Becoming an orphan in early 
life, the necessity for making her own living caused 
her to devote herself to teaching. She started a girls’ 
school in Boston, which was very successful under 
her guidance for some years and until the necessity 
for it no longer existed. In 1830 Miss Dix inherited 
a small fortune, and in 1834 she gave up her school. 
Prior to that time she had been greatly interested in 
the condition of the criminal classes confined in the 
public institutions throughout the country, and par- 
ticularly in the care and treatment of the insane pau- 
pers and criminals, and the fortunate change in her 
financial affairs enabled her to devote her whole 
time thenceforth to that philanthropic work. She 
had already paid considerable attention to the sub- 
ject, and, besides writing many pamphlets, etc., had 
done all she could in the brief time at her disposal to 
ameliorate the wretched condition of the convicts in 
the State Prison at Charlestown, near Boston. In 
1834 Miss Dix went to Europe and examined the va- 
rious penal institutions and the methods of treat- 
ment, as well as the asylums for the insane. This 
occupied nearly three years, during which she thor- 
oughly familiarized herself with the systems prevail- 
ing in Europe and particularly in England. She re- 
turned to this country in 1837, and began a tour of 
the States for the same purpose, and her exertions in 
that direction tended greatly to the general improve- 
ment of the treatment of the criminal and insane in 
the various State institutions. Through her efforts 
much was done to further the establishment of State 
asylums for the insane and to secure for them more 
humane and enlightened treatment. Of course Miss 
Dix met with many and great obstacles in her work 
of Christian charity. The “ practical politicians” 
8aw no political benefit to them in her schemes and 
she was frequently repulsed, but she possessed a 


great fund of patient, womanly forbearance, united to 
much shrewd tact and common sense, and in the end 
she invariably triumphed. She had a “ knack” of 
collecting and formulating statistics, and she pre- 
sented these, together with irrefutable facts, in such 
a way to those who opposed her, as to invariably 
make friends for the cause she so warmly and so un- 
selfishly espoused. A long-cherished plan of hers for 
the permanent relief of the pauper insane was to ob- 
tain a Federal grant of ten million acres of land to 
the several States. The plan, however, was doomed 
to failure. She petitioned Congress for the grant in 
1848 and again in 1850, and alter most arduous efforts 
on her part, Congress, in 1854, passed a bill granting 
10,000,000 acres of land for that purpose. It was ve- 
toed, however, by President Pierce. Miss Dix, find- 
ing she could not accomplish her plan to secure a 
national asylum for the insane poor, devoted her time 
to urging the States to action individually, and in 
this she was very successful, many State asylums be- 
ing established where the insane poor were properly 
cared for, 

When the war broke out Miss Dix was among 
the first to go to Washington and offer her services 
asa nurse. She arrived in Washington in April, 1861, 
and her first work as a nurse was done in ministering 
to the soldiers wounded by the mob in Baltimore. 
Later Secretary Cameron appointed her superintend- 
ent of female nurses, with entire control of their ap- 
pointment and assignments to duty, and she was 
continued in that position by Secretary Stanton, hold- 
ing it until some months after the close of the war. 
As a nurse, and as the head of that noble band of wo- 
men who did so much to relieve the sufferings of the 
nation’s wounded heroes during the war, Miss Dix 
won golden opinions from all who were brought in 
contact with her and who had an opportunity to 
observe the admirable manner in which she per- 
formed the arduous duties of her responsible position. 

After retiring from her position as superintendent 
of nurses, Miss Dix resumed her philanthropic work 
of endeavoring to improve the condition of the insane 
poor and the criminals confined in penal institutions, 
making her home in Trenton N. J., where she re- 
mained until her death. For the last five years of 
her life she lived in the State Lunatic Asylum in 
Trenton, where the State of New Jersey gave her a 
home in return for her great public services. It is 
worthy of note in this connection that all Miss Dix’s 
expenses while traveling through the States, as well 
as during the war (there was no salary attached to 
her position as nurse), were defrayed out of her own 
private purse. 

Among the books written by Miss Dix were ‘ Gar- 
land of Flora,’ ‘ Private Hours,’ ‘Alice and Ruth,’ ‘ Con- 
versation About Common Things,’ ‘Prisons and 
Prison Discipline,’ as well as several tracts for 
prisoners and various treatices on philanthropic sub- 
jects. Miss Dix was a correspondent for the New 
York Prison Association from the time of its organi- 
zation, in 1844.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Ir we fully follow him in all his leadings, the 
Lord’s way would be to many of us a plainer path 
than we find it—Samve. ForHeErRGILL. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


I MADE but two brief visits to the British Museum, 
and I can easily instruct my reader so that he will 
have no difficulty if he will follow my teaching, in 
learning how not tosee it. When be has aspare hour at 
his disposal, let him drop in at the Museum and wan- 
der among its books and its various collections. He 
will know as much about it as the fly that buzzes in 
at one window and out at another. If I were asked 
whether I brought away anything from my two 
visits, I should say, Certainly I did. The fly sees 
some things not very intelligently, but he cannot 
help seeing them. The great round reading-room, 
with its silent students, impressed me very much. I 
looked at once for the Elgin Marbles, but casts and 
photographs and engravings had made me familiar 
with their chief features. I thought I knew some- 
thing of the sculptures brought from Nineveh, but I 
was astonished, almost awe-struck, at the sight of 
those mighty images which mingled with the visions 
of the Hebrew prophets. I did not marvel more at 
the skill and labor expended upon them by the As- 
syrian artists than I did at the enterprise and auda- 
city which had brought them safely from the mounds 
under which they were buried to the light of day and 
the heart of a great modern city. I never thought 
that I should live to see the Birs Nimroud laid open, 
and the tablets in which the history of Nebuchad- 
nezzar was recorded spread before me. The Empire 
of the Spade in the world of history was founded at 
Nineveh and by Layard, a great province added to it 
by Schliemann, and its boundary extended by numer- 
ous explorers, some of whom are diligently at work at 
the present day. I feel very grateful that many of 
its revelations have been made since I have been a 
tenant of the traveling residence which holds so 
many secrets in its recesses. 

There is one lesson to be got from a visit of an 
hour or two to the British Museum,—namely, the 
fathomless abyss of our own ignorance. One is al- 
most ashamed of his little paltry heartbeats in the pres- 
ence of the rushing and roaring torrents of Niagara. So 
if he has published a little book or two, collected a few 
fossils or coins or vases, he is crushed by the vast- 
ness of the treasures in the library and the collections 
of this universe of knowledge. 

I have shown how not tosee the British Museum ; 
I will tell how to see it. 

Take lodgings next door to it,—in a garret, if you 
cannot afford anything better—and pass all your 
days at the Museum during the whole period of your 
natural life. At threescore and ten you will have 
some faint conception of the contents, significance, 
and value of this great British institution which is as 
nearly as any one spot the neud vital of human civili- 
zation, a stab at which by the dagger of anarchy 
would fitly begin the reign of chaos.—O. W. Homes 
in Atlantic Monthly. 


THERE is no higher pleasure, to one who loves 
another truly and devotedly, than in doing that which 
the one whom he loves would have him do. He who 
loves God truly and devotedly finds a pleasure in 
doing that duty which God discloses to him as duty. 


Tue temperance law, recently enacted in Michigan 
provides in its local option clause, that when one. 
fifth of the legal voters in any county shall Petition 
the supervisors that a vote may be taken on the ques. 
tion of prohibition, it shall be the duty of such Super. 
visors within ten days thereafter, to hold an election 
for this purpose, and that if a majority of the legal 
voters shall vote for prohibition, then no intoxicatj 
liquors shall thereafter be sold within the limits of 
the county, except for the purposes expressly stated, 
Such an election may be held once in every three 
years. In any county in which prohibition i, 
adopted the tax law and the regulation law of the 
state in respect to the sale of intoxicating liquors are 
suspended, while remaining in force elsewhere. hig 
gives to the people. of each county the power to de 
termine for themselves whether intoxicating liquors 
shall be sold therein or not; and if they determing 
that these liquors shall not be sold, then they wij] 
undoubtedly see to it that prohibition is enforced by 
the local agencies existing in the county. Public 
sentiment will be very sure to secure this result, 
Local option in some of the Southern states has been 
a grand success; and we can see no reason whyit- 
will not work as wellin the Northern and Westem 
states. It is certainly one mode, and that too a very 
effective one, of attacking and breaking down the 
rum power.— Union Signal. 


One of the most interesting products of the Sem 
Nevada mountains, is the beautiful snow plant. June 
is its month of blooming, and it can then be found 
growing in secluded spots in the mountains, where 
the snow falls deepest in the winter, and where the 
tall grass grows thickly and casts an unbroken shade, 
The plant itself is from four to ten inches in height, 
and is of a bright scarlet color, including leaves and 
flowers, although the stem is pink and white. The 
flowers are attached close to the stem, and the leaves 
curl upward and partially hide the flowers from view, 
the whole being in the form of a cone. The leaves 
have a delicate frost-like edge which makes them 
extremely beautiful. Every visitor in this vicinity 
always manages to secure one of these curiosities to 
show to friends below. How these plants growis 
not known to botanists.— Truckee, Cal., Republican. 


Dr. H. Perera MENpDEs, one of the best known 
Hebrew rabbis in this country, says tersely and well: 
“ Humanity is not religionized if women need escort 
of anight.” He might have added that a city is not 
civilized so long as women without an escort must go 
hungry in its streets of a night, as a woman author, 
whose name is known over this country and Europe, 
has done in New York within a fortnight, because no 
restaurant, until she could provide herself with a male 
acquaintance, would serve her a meal.—Eliza Putnam 
Heaton. 


No life is worthily lived, even ifjindeed it be a life 
worth living, unless it is Jived with a well-defined 
and a prevailing purpose. 


Prayer is a gift. A man cannot pray when he 
will.—RicHARD SHACKLETON.| 
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THE WAR SPIRIT IN EUROPE. 
THE New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
says: 
PT tetnigent and observant New Yorkers, who 
have just returned from Europe after a sojourn for 
some time in France and Germany, assert that it is 
well-nigh impossible for us at this distance to realize 
the bitter feeling existing between the people of the 
two countries, which manifests itself in a thousand 
ways, even in the pettiest details of every day life. 
Mr. C. W. Sweet of the Record and Guide, who was in 
Paris during the Schnaeble incident, for example, 
says: ‘My children had with them a German nurse, 
who was cautioned by the German waiters in our 
hotel not to speak any German on the streets, as she 
would be likely to have her face slapped by any one 
who should overhear her speaking that language. At 
Vichy I saw a young Prussian officer hooted out of 
the town simply because he was a German. This 
pent-up, bitter feeling must some day break out in a 
war such as civilization has never yet seen; its be- 
ginning will find France united as one man. It needs 
but a very limited residence in Germany for one to 
see and recognize that to-day the Germans are far 
ahead of any nation in Europe in everything which 
relates to the art of war. The country seems to be 
thinking of nothing but its army, and the thought is 
always that that army shall soon again find its way 
to France. When it does, it will find different mate- 
rial to cope with from what it met at the last visit.’ ” 


Every portion of the civilized world must now 
acknowledge that the station of the London & South- 
western railway (called “ Waterloo Station ”’) is the 
colossus of stations. It was recently declared com- 
plete, having for a long time been at one end under 
the hands of masons and carpenters. Imagine twen- 
five acres roofed in, and the building covering this 
area containing fifteen platforms and nineteen dis- 
tinct lines of rails, making an aggregate length of 
four miles. 

Imagine also a signal-box containg 180 levers. 
During the building, extending over many years, of 
this enormous station, 800 houses have heen demol- 
ished and a population of 3,000 displaced. The cost 
has been only $1,750,000. It is over this railway, 
with its thirty spur lines, the traveler reaches Eng- 
land’s southern and southwestern counties, contain- 
ing Portsmouth, Southampton, Isle of Wight, etc., 
and by railway steamers, Havre and the Channel Is- 
lands. ‘There is no minute through the day during 
which some train does not depart or arrive at this 
station — Exchange. 


Ir thou woulst be happy, bring thy mind to thy 
circumstances.—W. Penn. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Frank Wilkeson, writing from White Earth, Minn., 
to the New York Times, tells a story of progress in civili- 
zation among the Chippewas, which is exceedingly inter- 
esting because the writer was among the same Indians 
twenty years ago. Then they were lazy, poverty-stricken, 
-nd vicious, now they are to a large degree self-supporting 


and self-respecting. Mr. Wilkeson, who was formerly a 
disbeliever in Indian civilization, is now a convert to the 
new theory—Hartford Courant. 


—GENEVA, July 19.—There have been severe snow 
storms in the Swiss Alps. Six tourists, including three 
sons of the director of Zurich College, have been lost on 
the Jungfrau. Several parties were sent out to endeavor 
to rescue them, but their efforts were not successfnl. The 
missing tourists are all Swiss. They were endeavoring to 
make the ascent of the Jungfrau without guides. 

—The novel method devised by an Italian engineer of 
treating steam-boilers with sugar as a preventive of incrus- 
tation has been further experimented with, the results 
proving quite satisfactory. 

—The question is often asked, in regard to the pronun- 
ciation of Latin, How do the majority of American colleges 
teach it? According to the most reliable statistics, 155 
of the entire number, 333, pronounce by the Roman meth- 
od, 144 by the English method, and 34 by the Continental. 

—The Sultan of Morocco has prohibited the sale of in- 
toxicants, and has abolished the state tobacco monopoly. 
The Moorish tobacco and snuff shops have been closed. 
Large quantities of leaf tobacco have been publicly burned 
by the sultan’s order. Several Moors were stripped and 
flogged for smoking in defiance of the sultan’s order. 

—Miss Tilestone, a missionary among the Indians, thus 
speaks of some of the handiwork of the Indians: “My 
new desk is a great addition to the room. Sam Medicine 
Bull (Hampton boy) made it out of a box and some new 
boards; and I ebonized it, put on brass hinges, and a yel- 
low blotter almost sweeping the lid. A vase of flowers, 
my stamp-box, a calendar, and a lovely inkstand, which 
one of the Indians made for me out of red pipe-stone, com- 
plete it. The inkstand is a cow’s hoof, with a rattlesnake 
coiled around it, and is really quite a work of art.”’—South- 
ern Workman. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


HEAVY rain storms in different parts of the country 
near the Atlantic Coast have done much damage. In the 
New England States there are numerous reports of freshets, 
washouts, etc. On the afternoon of the 23d inst. a tre- 
mendous thunder-storm visited Easton and the surround- 
ing district in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The house 
of George Fox,station agent at Manunka Chunk, was un- 
dermined by a rush of water from the tunnel and wrecked. 
Mr. Fox’s mother and her niece, Mrs. Beers, were killed. 
Several farm houses were struck by lightning. There was 
also a very heavy rainfall on the ocean coast of New 
Jersey, in the afternoon and svening of the same day. The 
low lands from Clinton to Bound Brook, along the Easton 
and Amboy tracks, a distance of twenty miles, were under 
water. In some places the water was four miles wide. 

THE Secretary of the Interior has written to the At- 
torney-General recommending that the suits now pendipg 
against prominent cattle companies in New Mexico for 
erecting and maintaining unlawful fences on the public 
domain be discontinued upon payment by defendants of 
all costs incident thereto. This request is made upon the 
assurance that the fences complained against have been re- 
moved. 


THe deaths in this city last week numbered 691, which 
was 148 more than during the previous week, and 256 
more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Among the main causes were: cholera infantum, 131; 
cholera morbus, 10; consumption of the lungs, 50; diar- 
rohea, 12; diptheria, 5; typhoid fever, 11; inflamation of 
stomach and bowels, 34 ; measels, 4; old age, 19 ; sun stroke, 
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67. Of the total number of deaths, 268 were of infants 
under 1 year. 


THERE was a report, last week, that the explorer, H. M. 
Stanley, now in the Congo Region of Africa, had been 
killed. It is discredited by later advices, though not en- 
tirely set aside. 


THE first special transcontinental fruit train of ten 
ears from California passed through Chicago on the 2lst 
inst., five cars being dropped there, and the other five taken 
to New York. The freight on the ten car loads from San 
Francisco to Chicago was $3000. 

MALTA, July 25.—A violent volcanic eruption has oc- 
curred on the Island of Galita, off the coast of Algerian. 
Streams of lava are issuing from the crater of the volcano, 
and the glare of the flames emitted is visible for fifty 
miles. 


THE steamer Cify of Rio de Janeiro has arrived at San 
Francisco with the news from Hong Kong to July Ist, and 
Yokohama to July 9th. By the loss of the steamer Sir 
Tonn Lawrence, in the Bay of Bengal, before reported, eight 
‘undred lives were lost, mostly females, of the best fam- 
ilies in Bengal, on a pilgrimage to Juggernaut. From the 
21st to the 28th of May a cyclone raged in the Bay of Ben- 
gal with disastrous results to shipping, and attended with 
great loss of life. 


LonpDon, July 25.—Forty-nine new cases of cholera 
and 22 deaths from the disease were reported at Catania, 
(Sicily),on Saturday. At Francofonte there were 14 new 
cases and 7 deaths; at Palerno 12 cases and 5 deaths, and 
at Aderno 7 cases and 6 deaths. A few deaths were re- 
ported in other towns. 


NOTICES. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month occur as fol- 
Ows: 
Concord, Concord, Pa. 
Farmington, E. Hamburg, N. Y. 
Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
. Nine Partners, Oblong, N. Y. 
9. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 

12. Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 

13. Salem, Salem, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 

15. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 

18. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Rahway, N. J. 

19. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 

20. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, 0. 

22. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 

24. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

25. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

26. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 

29. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, O. 

30. Burlington, Mt. Hofly, N. J. 

31. Southern. Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 


*,* A public Temperance meeting, under the care of the 
Temperance Committee of New York Yearly Meeting, will 
be"held at Westbury, L. I., on Seventh-day afternoon the 
30th instant, at 4 o’clock, at which John J. Cornell will de- 
liver an address. 


*,* First-day next, 3 p. m., is ‘“ Friends’ day” at the 
Home for aged colored persons, Belmont and Girard 
avenues, 


*.* Circular meetings will occur as follows: Eighth 
month 7, Newtown Square, P., 3p. m., 28, Constantia, N. Y. 


*,* There will be an all-day temperance meeting at 
Willistown Friends’ meeting-house, at 10.30 o’clock, Fifth 
day, the 4th of Eighth month. All are invited. The 
train leaving Broad Street Station at 8.45, a. m., will be 
met at Paoli. 


*,* We have received the following additional contriby. 
tions for the Children’s Country Week Association : 
A 3...» ° ° e ° ° ° ° $2.00 
J. and M. B., ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
J.C. &., ; 
Friend, . 
A. E. B., ° 
7. ?.8., 
R. M. B., 


Previously reported, 


Friends’ Book Association, JoHN CoMLy, Supt. 


*,* The portion of the Yearly Meeting’s Tem perance 
Committee belonging to Caln Quarterly Meeting Propose 
to hold a Conference on First-day, 7th of Eighth month, in 
Sadsbury meeting-house, Lancaster County, at two o’clock 
p.m. 

Also, a conference on the preceding day, (Seventh-day) 
in Lampeter meeting-house, at Bird-in-Hand, Lancaster 
Co., at two o’clock p. m. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held oy 
Third-day, Eighth month 9th, 1887, at 10 o’clock a. m., at 
Valley Meeting-house. Special arrangements have been 
made to convey Friends to Maple Station, on the Chester 
Valley Railroad, three-quarters of a mile from the meet. 
ing-house. 

Trains will leave both the Reading Depot, Thirteenth 
and Callowhill streets, and Wayne Junction at 7.45 o'clock 
a. m., on Third-day, 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 1.40 p, m, 
train from Thirteenth and Callowhill streets, or the 1.13p, 
m. train from Wayne Junction, on Second-day, for Maple 
Station, where Friends will meet them. 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 4.29 p.m, 

Tickets good both going and returning, on Second and 
Third-days, will be issued at 60 cents the trip, at Thirteenth 
and Callowhill Sts., and Wayne Station. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

The committee would earnestly encourage Friends to 
avail themselves of the facilities thus offered, and increase 
their number, otherwise the reduced rate of fares is liable 
to be withdrawn. 

CHARLES E. THOMAS, 
S. RoBINSON CoALE, 
JOSEPH R. WALKER, 


Committee. 


*,* Friends’ Almanac. Any Corrections needed for 
the Almanac for 1888, and other desirable information 
or selections, should be forwarded at once to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race St., so that it can be issued in time 
for the approaching Yearly Meetings. 

Let each one consider it a duty to aid in making it 
correct and useful. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform usof 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particula 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 
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FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 


PRINTERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 


OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 


BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, ete. 


GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING.  Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


S, W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELL GENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Arch 
Street. 


ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


Prompt ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


1, § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : ___ OFFICES :{Foitietn & Lancaster sacar 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES. REFERE NCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 ee First tng _ NE 
BOSTON, 93 Court Stree Bank 


PHILADELPHIA, 1128. “ith st, | 10h Nat. Bk, Bat BORTON, 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITE 
For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co. 


Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 NorTH SECOND S8t., PHILA. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOEs A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, | 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
panoassncsinensienecmenens 


po — 

NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X )N PHILADELPHIA, Penna, 

eaters etecesesceoeee me aeons SS 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed, 
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~ PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO. Wamillele 


ree eae el a a a. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ne 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of-nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of about Two Mm. 
rons. s@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 





JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 

WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT, 
Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by it of like amount first mortgages on im 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co. ow N. Y. as Trustee, and the capital of the Co. Also 
6 per cent. mortgages, guarant en and interest, and 7 per cent. 

mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 


. (Kansas City, Mo. Providence, R. I. 
OFFICES : { Kingman, ansas. London, England. ee R CRAWFORD, } Managers 


New York, N. Y 
144 §. FOURTH ST., PHIL\, 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 
INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000, SURPLUS, $1,800), 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B, Morgis. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of I « 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Friends’ Printing House 8, W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 





